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Tue fourth and last picture of the ‘ Election’ we may 
consider to have been in some measure forced upon 
Hogarth by his subject, which required this as the 
completion of the. stary which he had undertaken to 
relate. This possibly accounts for the circumstance 
that the present is perhaps the least interesting picture 
of the series. The artist has, however, made the most 
of his subject, and brought into very efficient combina- 
tion the various circumstances which characterize (we 
dare not yet use the past tense) the variously-modified 
excitements of a popular triumph. The poll having 
closed, the members, according to a custom much better 
** honoured in the breach than the observance,” are 
placed in fine chairs, and paraded through the town 
on the shoulders of men. this ‘custom, so inutferably 
ridiculous in itself, involves séme peril to the trium- 
phant tandidate, particularly when, as in the present 
instance, he happens to be corpulent in person. Per- 
haps the time has not yet come for popaular feeling to 
be satisfied without this ceremony: but, if there must 
be a parade, we hope the practice, which now begins 
to prevail in large towns, of displaying the member in 
an open chariot, will ere long be universally substituted 
for the literal “ chairing.” 

The scene represents the chairing of both the mem- 
bers. Only one of them is actually present, but the 
near approach of the other is indicated, in Hogarth’s 
way, by his shadow on the wall of the court-house. 
The uproarious character of the proceedings is perhaps 
partly accounted for by the apparent fact that members 
of opposite prittciples have been elected. The confu- 
sion in the fore-ground is, however, to be distinguished 
from that in the back-ground. The latter seems merely 
a party uproar, whilst the former is the result of acci- 
dent. The uproar appears ia ifs progress to have 
alarmed a sow and her litter, which therefore set off 
at the top of their speed, effecting a very serious de- 
rangement of the procession in their progress. They 
have just overturned one old woman, and are about to 
terminate their career in the stream over which the first 
part of the procession is at the moment passing, or 
rather where it is detained by the obstinacy of an ass, 
which resists the efforts of its rider to turn it Out of the 
road, and stands ‘stock still. A dancing bear, with a 
moukey chaired on his shoulders, avails himself Sf this 
desirable opportunity of exploring the contests of the 
garbage buckets carried by the ass. The bear-leader, 
a sailor with a wooden leg, was preparing to withdraw 
his animal from the road, when he was interrupted by 
the necessity of defending himself against a thresher, 
who has pursued the pigs from the farm whence they 
started, and who is apparently angry with the sailor on 
account of the obstruction which his bear has occasioned 
on the bridge, in consequence of which the pigs run 
into the water. The thresher’s flail, however, inflicts 
injury where not intended ; the swing of the implement 
throws it so.back as to strike one of the bearers of the 
chair on the temple, in consequence of which the 
member is on the point of being overthrown, unless 
we suppose the man who endeavours to uphold the 
chair’ to have succeeded in his object. This accident 
affects the nerves of the young lady who is looking over 
the church-Wall at the procession, and she is repre- 
sented fainting amidst the solicitude of her attendants. 
It was possibly intetided by Hogarth to magnify the 
absurdity and alarm of the member’s momentary posi- 
tion by bringing into the scene the nad whose feelings 
were the ost tenderly connected with his triumph and 
safety. This group of females is contrasted ‘not only 
with the ‘general ore but with the chimney-sweeps 


close by, who appear highly to ¢njoy the uproar, and 
who uitintention maa misc by fixing a pair 
of spec “over the ‘eye-holes of *s head. 

The series began with feasting in all the fulness of 
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detail; the feasting and druhkennéss with which the 
affair is to end, is only implied in the present picture. 
One barrel of beer has already been consumed by the 
rabble, one of whom prostrates himself to suck up the 
dregs, while the men beyond him are producing a fresh 
supply. In the large and handsome house on the same 
side of the picture—which belongs to a lawyer, as 
appears from the clerk at his desk in the upper story— 
preparations are making for more refined excess. A 
dinner of many covers is carried into the house for the 
entertainment of the. gentry, who seem to have assem- 
bled there to celebrate the triumph of their favourite 
candidate. Among the persons assembled at the win- 
dow, the one distinguished by his ribbon is the Duke 
of Newéastle, a celebrated nobleman of Hogarth’s day, 
who Was ‘accastémed to interest himself personally in 
elections to an €xtent Which Would not now be con- 
sidered seemly. * 

We should perhaps direct attention to the punning 
motto on the church-dial, “We must ’”’—the sentence 
is supposed to be completed by the name of the dial,— 
*“ die all.” A story is told of a gentleman who, not 
perceiving the point, such as it is, of the motto “ We 
must,” in its peculiar application to a dial, transferred 
it to a clock fixed on the front of his house. 

The fray in the back-ground seems to have been 
attended with some bloodshed ; for the soldier who has 
retired from it, and is putting on his shirt at the right- 
hand corner of the picture, has his head bandaged, and 
a broken sword lies near him. Among the figures in 
the back-ground, nearly undistinguishable from dis- 
tance, the woman beating—probably driving home— 
her husband, the butcher with his marrow-bone and 
cleaver, and the motto “ Pro patria” in his cap, and 
the wounded man near him, are the most remarkable. 
The two latter characters we noticed for the sake of 
introducing Hogarth’s own ironical remarks in reference 
to them, with which we may not unsuitably conclude 
this article :— 

“ These two patriots, who, let what party will prevail, 
can he no gainers, yet spend their time, which is their 
fortune, for what they suppose right, and for a glass 
of gin lose their blood, and sometimes their lives, in 
support of the cause, are, as far as I can see, entitled 
to an equal portion of fame with many of the em- 
blazoned heroes of ancient Rome. But such is the 
effect of prejudice, that though the picture of an ancient 
wrestler is admired as a grand character, we necessarily 
annex an idea of vulgarity to the portrait of a modern 
boxer. y old blacksmith in his tattered garb is a 
coarse and low being :—strip him naked, tie his leathern 
apron round his loins,—chisel out his figure in freestone 
or marble, precisely as it appears,—he becomes ele- 
vated, and may pass for a philosopher or a deity.” 

As these remarks wére intended to be satirical, we 
must make some allowance for their not being perfectly 
just. 


FIRES IN RUSSIA. a, 

As houses in Russia are in general built entirely with 
timber, fires are very frequent, and necessarily involve 
the danger of more extensive desolation than is likely 
to take place where the buildings are of less combus- 
tible materials. The fire by which the town of Tula 
was desolated last year affords an instance to which 
nothing similar, as to the extent of destruction, has 
occurred in this country since the great fire of London. 
It may therefore be interesting to state some of the 
usages which prevail, in cases of fire, in the towns and 
villages of a country thus peculiarly circumstanced. 

In places’ where there are no fire-engines, or where 
the supply of water is not abundant, or cannot be made 
available at the moment, the most usual and effective 
process is to pull down some of the houses which inter- 
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yene between the fire and the direction in which the 


flames are impelled by the wind. In point of fact, this 
seems a far more effectual process than the employment 
of engines. In passing through Russia the writer 
generally observed that fires were most destructive in 
towns possessing engines and a good supply of water, 
on which dependance had been placed for the ex- 
tinction of the ames: whereas in villages destitute 
of these apparent advantages the progress of the 
flames was, in most instances, intercepted by a prompt 
resort to the above process. In the other cases it is 
only resorted to after the engines have been tried, and 
have failed to bring the flames under; and by that 
time it is sometimes too late to employ with effect the 
process by which the progress of the fire might easily 
have been checked in the first instance. The writer, 
among other cases, observed that at the town of Visbnei 
Volotchok, which possessed engines, a long line of the 
best houses in the place, fronting a fine navigable river, 
had been recently burnt down. Afterwards, while 
waiting a day or two at the village of Catherinengard 
for the assembling of the Caucasus caravan, a fire 
broke out at night with great fury in the house of a 
shop-keeper. As there were no fire-engines, and as 
the fire was at a considerable distance from the river, 
which there flowed through a deep channel and was of 
difficult access, the strangers were fully prepared to 
expect that the half of the village which lay between 
the fire and the river would be completely destroyed, 
as the breeze blew in that direction. But the people 
and soldiers set to work with great energy in pulling 
down the house next to that which was on fire, and in 
the morning it was found that the injury had been 
limited to the house in which the fire commenced and 
that which had been taken down. Such water as could 
be procured was thrown upon the flames in the one 
house, while another party was employed in taking 
down the next. 

It should be mentioned that, at least in some parts 
of Russia, the inhabitants entertain the superstitious 
opinion that nothing is so effectual as milk in extin- 

uishing fires which have been kindled by lightning. 

ence fires which thus originate are far more destruc- 
tive than any others: for in consequence of the small 
quantity of milk which it is possible to procure, whole 
villages are destroyed which might probably have been 
saved by a plentiful supply of water, and still more 
probably by the process to which we have just adverted. 
This superstitious fancy also prevails in some parts of 
Germany. 

There is perhaps in no place a more remarkable regu- 
lation for the prevention or extinetion of fires than that 
which is in force at Tsherkask, the capital of the Don 
Cosacks. On a board which is hung out in public 
view at each door are painted figures of the instru- 
ments which each housekeeper is bound to have in rea- 
diness and to attend with when a calamity of this 
description occurs. 'Thus, for instance, at one door is 
painted the representation of a hatchet; at another 
that of a water barrel; and at a third that of buckets, 
crow-bars, ladders, or other requisites. On the first 
alarm of fire the housekeepers are expected to attend 
at the spot with their respective apparatus as denoted 
by the figures at their doors. Thus an adequate sup- 
ply of all the articles which may be wanted on such 
occasions is secured ; and in the absence of organized 
fire-establishments, perhaps a ‘much better plan than 
this could not be devised. 

In Moscow there is a regular establishment for ex- 
tinguishing fires ; and in appearance, if not in efficiency, 
it is probably not exceeded by any single establishment 
in Europe. The building which forms its head-quar- 
ters is a large edifice of three stories, surmounted by 
an elevated watch-tower; it has two wings, and the 
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internal square is surrounded with’ excellent and ex- 
tensive stables, smiths’ shops, houses for the fire-en- 
gines, waggons, and fire-apparatus, and with dwellings 
for the police and the firemen. Everything is there 
kept in the best order: the houses are good, the engines 
are excellent, and always in readiness to be started at 4 
moment’s warning in cases of fire; the horses also are 
mostly fine animals. In summer the whole regiment 
of firemen, horses, and fire-apparatus is turned out to 
exercise and to water the roads. When grand enter- 
tainments are given by the court or by the nobility, the 
fire-engines and apparatus, the firemen, and the police, 
are all stationed around the building. 

This establishment looks better than it acts. In St, 
Petersburgh the system pursued more nearly assimilates 
to our own, and is really much more effective than that 
of Moscow. The whole establishment is under the con- 
trol of the police, and the fire-engines, which are pre- 
cisely similar to our own, are kept in constant readiness 
at the several police stations. The number of these 
engines is very considerable, and the firemen form a 
regiment regularly trained and marshalled. A uniform 
process is followed in every case of fire. As soon as the 
watchman upon any of the towers discovers a fire, and 
by certain stipulated signals has indicated the district 
in which it is raging, the fire-engines start from every 
station in the city, and proceed to the spot in a given 
number of minutes, which is regulated for every station 
in proportion to the distance which it happens to be 
from the fire. Each of the police stations sends two 
fire-engines ; a third carriage conveys the firemen, four 
others are laden with large tanks of water, and another 
follows laden with fire-ladders and escapes. ‘The prin- 
cipal functionaries of the city and of the police are 
bound to give their personal attendance on the least 
alarm of fire. 

It is only within these few years that a Fire Insurance 
Company has been established at St. Petersburgh. Dr. 
Granville informs us that, until the foundation of this 
company, houses in the Russian capital were commonly 
insured in the Phoenix Fire-office in London, which 
furnished the model on which the new establishment 
has been formed, with some difference as to the mode 
of effecting insurances. He adds :—“ The establish- 
ment being without competition for the present, must 
necessarily succeed, and ultimately prove very lucrative 
to the subscribers. ‘The emperor has ordained that the 
statutes of the company shall be published throughout 
Russia; and has secured to it exclusive privileges, 
granted for the space of twenty years, and exempted it 
from all taxes except a fine of twenty-five kopecks 
(paper), 24d., upon every thousand roubles insured. 
The policies of insurance are also declared to be legal 
representatives of real and substantial property insured ; 
and, as such, they are to be received in courts and at the 
banks. This company has issued* shares to the amount 
of ten millions of roubles, each share being for one 
thousand roubles. None but subscribers virtually and 
permanently resident in Russia were admitted to take 
shares, and no distinction was made as to rank or con- 
dition of society with regard to shareholders. The 
founders reserved to themselves 1900 shares, and 8100 
were sent to the market: of the latter, 3000 were for 
such persons as took from 101 to 200 shares at one 
time ; 3000 for those who took from 51 to 100 shares; 
and 2100 to those whose number of shares at any time 
did not extend beyond 51. Twenty per cent. was paid 
at once on the subscribéd number of shares; and the 

rofits were to be equally divided among all the share- 
holders » Aad 

Such is the first fire-insurance office in the Russian 
empire. After this statement of the combustible cha- 

* This, was written in 1828. 
¢ Granville’s St, Petersburgh, vol. ii, i. 
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racter of Russian houses, it might be supposed that the 
inhabitants in general would be more than commonly 
anxious to preclude danger from fire, and would exhibit 
much caution in the use of that which is required in 
manufactures and domestic affairs. The writer himself, 
however, is unable to recollect that any instance of this 
struck his attention in the course of an extensive journey 
through Russia. Dr. Clarke, however, relates that, at 
Dedilof, which had often been reduced to ashes, the in- 
nabitants dreaded the very sight of a tobacco-pipe. 
Seeing him kindling his pipe, the Starosta of the place 
came to him to request that he would not use it, 
especially in the open air,-as a casual spark might aguin 
involve the inhabitants in flames. 


Currency.—The common currency at Shendy is the same 
as that at Berber, viz., Dhourra and Dammour. Slaves 
and camels are generally bought with dollars, or whole 
parties of slaves are bartered for Egyptian and Souakin 
merchandise. Of dollars those are only current that are 
coined in Spain. None pass current but those with the 
inscription ‘ Carouus IIII.’; and these numerals, or lines, 
must be visible upon the dollar to make it pass at its full 
value. They say that the dollars with ‘ Carolus III." must 
be of less value esnene they have only three lines, whence 
they are estimated at one-sixth below the real value. Those 
coined under the Ferdinands lose one-third. Austrian 
dollars are not taken at all. During my stay at Shendy, I 
found a blacksmith secretly employed in adding a I to the 
dollars of Charles III., for which he received two measures 
of dhourra per dollar. This distinction of the numerals, it 
is said, was first made by the Bedouins. As it is known 
among the merchants here, little inconvenience arises from 
it. ld coins have no currency.—Burckhardt's Travels 


in Nubia, p. 289. 


Reward and Punishment in Schools.—A teacher can 
render almost anything a reward or a punishment to his 
pupil by his own manner of considering it. For instance, I 
once had an empty seat placed at my side in the school. I 
soon perceived a child that was mischievous and idle. I said, 
“Come here and sit by me, you are too naughty to sit among 
good children ;—I cannot trust you at a distance from me 
till you are better.. The child cried bitterly at what he 
deemed a punishment, and soon behaved well enough to 
resume his former seat. Not long after,-I saw another 
whose diligence and attention gave me peculiar pleasure. I 
called him, with a smile, to sit on the same seat. ‘ Come to 
me,’ said I; ‘I love to have you near me when you are so 
good.’ The smiling happiness of the child sufficiently 
testified his comprehension of the spirit of my arrangements. 
—American Annals of Educution. ~ 


ENGLISH REGAL ARMS AND SUPPORTERS. 
Various have been the conjectures and investigations 
concerning the origin of heraldic arms, which has been 
attributed to wras and countries the most remote. It 
has been even asserted that the children of Israel dis- 
played the ensigns of their fathers on their tents, each 
amily having some device to distinguish it from others 
of the same tribe. The Emperor Charlemagne is said, 
by the writer of his life, to have been the great regulator 
of armorial bearings ; while others attribute their intro- 
duction to the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa. The par- 
tisans of the well-known Guelphs and Ghibelines were 
distinguished by such devices. But Camden and most 
other writers conclude that the estimation in which 
armorial bearings were held commenced in the expedi- 
tions to the Holy Land; and it was soon considered 
an especial honour to bear arms that had been displayed, 
even by an ancestor, in that holy service, if the bearer 
could not boast the still greater distinction of having 
been himself a Crusader. 

It is certain that, from time immemorial, symbolical 
marks were used, for the sake of distinction, in armies, 
and to ornament shields and ensigns. But they were, 
as devices and emblems, assumed according to ‘the 
fancy of the bearer of the shield or ensign, and were 
not hereditary marks of the nobility of a hause; and 
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the rank of a man was not then estimated, as it is at 
the present day in Germany, according to the number 
of heraldic quarterings in his shield. Some of the 
earliest specimens of hereditary bearings appear on 
the shields of the reign of Henry I. In that of 
Richard they had become much more common: but 
their hereditary use was not established till the time ot 
Henry III., before which period the arms of the son 
frequently varied from those of the father. Armorial 
bearings are found on seals as early as the seventh and 
eighth centuries; and, in the thirteenth century, arms 
on plate were in use. The first instance of their being 
sculptured on sepulchral effigies is of the date 1144, in 
the Temple Church, London, where may be seen several 
curious monuments of the once-powerful and famous 
Knight Templars. The arms on the tomb of Pope 
Clement IV., who died in 1268, is an early instance of 
this practice, if it be not, as some suppose, an addition 
of later date. The practice of quartering arms was 
introduced into England by Edward III. Blazoning, 
the attitudes of animals, and the grotesque delineation 
of monsters, owe their origin to France; and to that 
country we are probably indebted for punning arms, 
which were in fashion in the reign of JamesI. An 
instance of this occurs in the case of Sir Peter de Vele, 
or de Vitulis, who bore calves on his ensign. 

By the ancient practice of Europe, unmarried women 
placed their paternal arms in a lozenge. The popes 
had no arms till Boniface VIII., who began his ponti 
fical reign in 1295. The use of Fig. 1. 
crests, or cognisances, was, for 
many centuries, confined to royal 
use. Fulk, Earl of Anjou, grand- 
father of Henry II., bore the 
broom-branch (Fig. 1!) in_ his 
penitential pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land; hence the name of Plan- 
tagenet from Planta genista, the 
Latin name of this shrub, which 
was also the cognizance of Hen 
II. and Richard II. About the fifteenth century, 
cognisances became universal: minstrels wore them 
suspended by a silver chain ; and the servants of each 
noble were distinguished by having the cognisance of 
their master fixed on the arm, a relic of which practice 
is still exhibited in the badge of the London firemen, 
and the watermen of the city companies on the Thames. 
The sleeve-badge for servants was left off in the reign 
of James I. 

The colours of liveries may in some sort be regarded 
as distinctive badges. The royal liveries of the later 
Plantagenets were white and red; those of the House 
of Lancaster were white and blue, while the colours ot 
the House of York were murrey (dark red) and blue. 
The liveries of the House of Tudor were white and 
green; those of the House of Stuart and those of 
George I., yellow and red. In all the subsequent 
reigns, they have been scarlet and blue. The liveries 
of the different younger members of the royal family 
of George III. were crimson until the accession of 
William [V., when they were changed to scarlet. 
Families often had, and still have, their liveries the 
same colour as their bearings. Animals are considered 
the most noble bearing, and next to these are birds, 
and particularly wild and ravenous birds ; fish are lower 
still in the scale of heraldic dignity, on account of their 
being posterior to either of the former in the order of 
their creation. It is a rule in heraldry that animals, 
birds, &c., are to be considered according to their best 
and most noble qualities: thus a lion or a fox do not 
represent savageness or theft; but majesty and noble- 
ness are typified by the former, and wit and cunning 
by the latter. ; 

The following is a statement of the changes that 
have been made in the arms and supporters of our 
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different monarchs, by which it will be seen that some 

Fig. 2. change took place in a great 

, proportion of the reigns. A 

knowledge of this is useful in 

ascertaining the dates of ancient 

buildings, &c., on which the 

royal arms are frequently to be 
seen. 

Edward the Confessor (1041): 
his arms were a cross fleuré 
between five martlets, or doves. 
(Fig. 2.) Some antiquarians have 
doubted whether these arms were 
ever used by this monarch, and 
have supposed them to be a 
modern invention. 

William the Conqueror (1066), 
William Rufus (1087), and 
Henry I. (1106), bore two lions ; 
and their shield, in heraldic lan- 
guage, would be thus described : 
—gules (red), two lions, passant 
gardant, or. (Fig. 3.) 


Stephen (1134). A Sagit- 
tarius, which he is said to have 
adopted because he entered Eng- 
land when the sun was in that 
sign. (Fig. 4.) 


Henry II. (1154). Three lions, 
which are the present English 
arms. (Fig. 5.) 


Richard I. (1189) bore the 
same arms; and he assumed the 
motto “ Dieu et mon droit” after 
an important victory at Gysors. 
His cognisance was the broom- 
plant (Fig. 1). 

John (1199), before he was 
king, used two lions, and after- 
wards three,—the present arms of 
England. 

In the reigns of Henry III. 
(1214), Edward J. (1272), and Edward II. (1307), 
no alterations were made. 

Edward ITI. (1327.) His arms, after the fourteenth 
year of his reign, were quartered with those of France ; 
not as at a later period, but a number of fleur de 

Fig. 6. lys were scattered over the shield, 
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which is called by heralds “ seme. 

Fe ; (Fig. 6.) It is stated by some 

Fp BY not Richard I., first bore the 

qe| motto “ Dieu et mon droit.” 

Fp Pap Richard II. (1377) bore the 

P P but sometimes he quartered with 

€ them the arms of Edward the 

Confessor. At other times they 

minster Hall are an instance. His supporters were 

angels; and he was the first English king by whom 
they were used. 

and fourth compartments each having five fleur de lys, 

and tlie second and third the English lions. His sup- 

porters, according to some antiquaries, were two angels, 

Henry V. (1418). The same arms as his prede- 

cessor, except that he reduced the fleur de lys to three, 

in imitation of Charles VI. of France. His supporters 


4 writers that this monarch, and 
£ 
same arms as his predecessor, 
were on a separate shield, of which his arms on West- 
Henry IV. (1399) quartered his shield ;—the first 
but, according to others, a lion and an antelope. 
were antelopes, and his motto “ une sans plus,” 
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Henry VI. (1422) used the same arms. and sup- 
porters. This king was the first that used the arched 
crown. 

Edward IV. (1461). The same arms, surrounded 
with the garter, with a black bull and a white lion for 
supporters. The white rose, so celebrated in the wars 
of York and Lancaster, is found in many painted glass 
windows of buildings of this reign. 

Edward V. (1483). The same arms, with’a white 
lion and a white hart for supporters, and sometimes a 
leopard instead of the latter. 

Richard III. (1483). The same arms, with two 
boars, or a bull, on the right hand, and a boar on the 
left, for supporters. Richard’s cognisance was a boar, 
whence the old saying— 

The Rat*, the Cat*, and Lovell the dog, 
Govern old England under the Hog. 

Henry VII. (1485). The same arms, with a red 
dragon and a greyhound for supporters. This monarch, 
by his marriage with Elizabeth of York, united the 
parties that had borne the red and white roses. 

Henry VIII. (1509). This king’s arms and sup- 
porters were, in the early part of his reign, exactly the 
same as those of Henry VII.; but afterwards his sup- 
porters were a lion crowned, and a red dragon. 

Edward VI. (1547). The same arms, with a lion 
and a griffin for supporters. 

Mary (1553). The same arms; but, after her 
marriage with Philip of Spain, 
she impaled (that is, had side 
by side with her own arms) 
the arms of Spain, which are 
quarterly ;—first and fourth, a 
castle, second and third, a lion 
rampant. (Fig. 7.) Her sup- 
porters were a greyhound and a 
crowned eagle, or an eagle and a 
lion rampant, with the motto 
“ Veritas temporis filia.” 

Elizabeth (1558). The same arms as Edward VI. 
This queen, according to Fosbrooke’s ‘ Encyclopedia 
of Antiquities,’ added the harp for Ireland; but in 
almost every instance her arms, both on buildings and 
coins, are without it. Her supporters were a lion and 
a red dragon, her motto sometimes “* Semper eadem,” and 
her devices were without number; indeed, so fond was 
she of allegorical allusions, that the pattern of her dress, 
in some of her pictures, is eyes and ears, and her orna- 
ments serpents. 

James I. (1603). This king made great alterations 
in the arms. The first quarter Fig. 8. 
of his shield was divided quarterly, 
the first and fourth bearing the 
arms of France, the second and 
third, England ; the fourth large 
quarter was the same as thie 
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bale 
first; the second large quarter 


ihe 
contained the arms of Scotland; | 


and the third the harp for Ire- a pe 


land. (Fig. 8.) His supporters 
Fig. 9. 
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were a lion and unicorn, and his 
motto “ Beati pacifici.” 

Charles I. (1625). Exactly 
the same as the preceding. . 


(1649). The Commonwealth 
did not adopt the royal arms, but = 
The motto on the coins was “ God NEY, 
with us.” 


used instead two long shields; 
on the dexter, or right, shield was 

* Ratcliffe and Catesby, the well-known instruments of Richard's 
alleged atrocities, 
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a St. George’s Cross, and on the 
sinister, or left, a harp. (Fig. 9.) 
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(1653). Oliver Cromwell's shield was divided quar- 
Fig. 10. terly. The first and fourth quar- 
ters contained a St. George’s 
Cross, the second a St. Andrew’s 
Cross, and the third a harp. In 
the centre of the shield, in a small 
oval like an escutcheon of pre- 
tence, was a lion rampant, Crom- 
well’s private arms. (Fig. 10.) 
On some of his coins was inscribed 
“ Paz querttur Bello,” and on the 
rim of his crown pieces “ Has nisi 

periturus mihi adimat nemo.” 
Charles IT, (1660), and James II. (1685), used the 

same arms as James I. 

William and Mary (1689), also the same as James I. ; 
Fig. 11. but in the centre of the shield a 
lion rampant on a field, semé of 

















ux billets for Nassau. (Fig. 11.) 
Te The motto of William was some- 
times “* Diew ef mon droit,” at 











others “ Je maintiendray,”— as 
in the window of Lincoln’s-Inn 
Chapel. The coins of William 
SU]! and Mary haye two heads on 

y the obverse, as have those of 
Philip and Mary. 

Anne (1702). The arms were 
the same as those of James I. till 
the union with Scotland, after 
which the arms of England and 
Scotland were impaled in the first 
and fourth quarters. France occu- 
pied the second quarter, and Ire- 
land the third. (Fig. 12.) Her 
motto was sometimes ‘‘ Semper 
eadem.” 

George I. (1714). The same 
arms as before, except that the 
fourth quartering contained the 
arms of Brunswick, instead of 
England and Scotland impaled. 
(Fig. 13.) 

George II. (1727). The 
same as the preceding. , 

George III, (1760). The 
same, till the union with Ireland, 
when the arms of France were 
omitted. Then also the first and 
fourth quarters were for England, 
the second for Scotland, the third 
for Ireland; the centre of the 
shield being occupied by an escut- 
cheon of pretence, containing the 
arms of Brunswick surmounted 
by an electoral crown. In 1814, 
when Hanover was erected into a 
kingdom, the electoral crown was 
changed toa royal one. (Fig. 14.) 

George IV. (1820), and Wil- 
liam IV. (1830). The same as the preceding. The 
supporters of the royal arms, under all the monarchs 
since James I., have been the lion and the unicorn; 
and all the kings of the House of Brunswick have used 
the motto “ Dieu et mon droit.” The motto of George 
IV., when Prince of Wales, consisted of the two 
German words “ Ich dien” (I serve). It was first 
assumed by Edward the Black Prince, who is said to 
have taken it from John, King of Bohemia, whom he 
slew at Cressy, 
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TORQUAY; DEVONSHIRE. 


Torquay is situated in a sheltered cove in the north- 
east angle of Torbay, at the distance of twenty-three 
miles from the city of Exeter, thirty-three from Ply- 
mouth, and fourteen from the southern borders of 
Dartmoor. Torbay is the largest bay on the coast of 
Devonshire. It lies midway between the rivers Dart 
and Teign, bounded by Hope’s Nose on the north-east, 
and by the Berry Head on the south, and forms an 
irregular semilunar outline of about fourteen miles in 
circumference. The shores of this fine bay are formed 
by a series of cultivated hills, varying in height from 
100 to 500 feet: these hills in general slope gently to 
the shore, although at times they rise above the coast 
with a rugged and abrupt appearance. Torquay and 
Brixham, well known as the landing-place of Wil- 
liam III., are the only towns on the coast of Torbay ; 
about midway between them on the western shore is 
the village of Paignton, the ancient residence of the 
Bishops of Exeter. 

The cove in which Torquay is situated is formed by 
three limestone hills of about 200 feet in height, be- 
tween which run two valleys, one towards the romantic 
hamlet of Babicombe, the other towards the village 
of Tor Moham. ‘Torquay is built in streets and ter- 
races along these hills, on the shores of the cove, and in 
the valleys; many houses, however, are built as villas 
on the rising grounds, and are surrounded by distinct 
plantations. This peculiar formation gives Torquay a 
singularly romantic and picturesque appearance. 

It is only within the last half century that this town 
has attained any consequence as a resort for invalids. 
Although abounding in objects of great natural attrac- 
tions, it was known only as a fishing village, and little 
frequented by the tourist, until the late Sir Lawrence 
Palk brought it into notice, by the erection of the pre- 
sent pier, by the establishment of an hotel, and by 
affording encouragement to the building of commodious 
houses. Opportunities being thus afforded of investi- 
gating the character of the climate and the merits of the 
place as a winter residence, the fame of Torquay was 
soon established as a suitable resort for invalids labour- 
ing under pulmonary diseases. Its sheltered situation 
from the north and east winds, the mildness and steadi- 
ness of its temperature, the extent of its exercise-ground, 
and its comparative freedom from the sea fogs which 
prevail so much along the southern shores of England, 
render Torquay superior to all the other watering-places 
on the coast. 

The climate of Torquay is a subject of so much im- 
portance both to the invalid and the medical philosopher, 
that we regret that our limits are too brief to allow us 
to enter upon it here as fully as we could have desired. 
The mean temperature of the six winter months, from 
November to April inclusive, during the seasons 1829-30, 
1830-31, and 1831-32, was 46°43’. The mean monthly 
range of temperature, as deduced from the observations 
made in the above seasons, is 26° 1’; the mean daily 
range about 4°. The variation between the minimum 
of the night and the temperature of the following 
morning at eight o’clock, during the entire season, is 
3° 15’; and during the three winter months only 2° 29’, 
The highest temperature noticed in the six months at 
2 p.m., during the severe season of 1829-30, was 66°; 
the lowest, by the register thermometer, 20°: during 
the season 1830-31, the highest was 64°, the minimum 
21°; and during the season 1831-32, the maximum 
was 67°, and the minimum 30°, The temperature of 
the springs around Torquay is about 51° during the 
winter season*. The prevailing winds are west and 
south-west; the latter continues for a considerable time 

* ‘Panorama of Torquay; a Description and Historical Sketch 
of the District between the Dart and Teiga, By Octavian Blewitt. 





| London, 1832, 
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during the greater part of the year: from the north 
and east the town is well protected by the hills around 
the cove. The sun’s rays, being concentrated as it were 
by these hills, have considerable power, and contribute 
largely to the increase of the winter temperature ; this 
effect, however, during the summer months renders the 
heat of the town exceedingly oppressive. 

The situation of Torquay at the opening of an exten- 
sive series of limestone hills, and its position between 
two considerable rivers, are generally considered to 
render its atmosphere drier than the other towns of 
South Devon. The land soon parches after rain, and 
the roads so quent tegain their dryness, that the 
invalid, almost immediately afterwards, may walk abroad 
with comfort and enjoy the sea-breeze within a few 
yards of his own door. The extent of sheltered country 
around. Torquay adapted for exercise-ground for the 
invalid, is very considerable; the sands are firm in 
the different coves and bays; and there is scarcely a 
wind from which some part of the district is not 
protected,—so that it is in the power of the invalid to 
take exercise on horse or foot, at all seasons of the 
year, in the midst of a country abounding with land- 
scapes of unrivalled beauty. . The class of patients who 
select Torquay as-a winter residence are chiefly those 
affected with pulmonary diseases ; and to these the mild 
and soothing climate appears to be particularly adapted. 
It is, however, a subject of just regret that few patients 
are sent into Devonshire at a period of the disease 
sufficiently early to insure to them the advantages 
which the change is capable of affording. Much more 
discrimination is necessary in deciding on a change of 
climate than is usually imagined; the time, the place, 
and circumstances, are no less deserving of attention 
than the measures to be adopted by the patient during 
his residence in the place selected. In the early stages 
of that morbid condition of the system which terminates 
in consumption, Torquay has been highly beneficial ; 
and it is due to Dr. James Clark, the author of *‘ The 
Influence of Climate,’-—one of the most valuable and 
philosophical works which we possess,—to state that, 
since the publication of his admirable views on this 
subject, the class of consumptive patients sent annually 
to Torquay have been more judiciously selected than in 
former times. It is the opinion of Dr. Clark that, in 
consumption and chronic bronchitis attended with an 
irritable state of the affected parts, Torquay and Under- 
cliff are the best situations in England to which the 
invalid can resort; and, in regard to the extent of exer- 
cise-ground, Dr. Clark also considers Torquay “ supe- 
rior to every place in our island *.” 

It would occupy too much space to give a list of the 
plants indigendus to Torquay, although it would afford 
a good collateral illustration of the mildness of the 
climate. The samie reason also prevents our introducing 
a catalogue of the conchology and marine productions. 
Among the tender exotics which are hardy in the gardens 
at Torquay aré the Agave Americana, Cassia Capensis, 
Citrus Medic¢us (citron and lemon), Laurus Camphora, 
Tueca Aloifolia, Y. gloriosa, &c. The citron has 
produced fruit in the open air at Torquay measuring 
24% inches in circumference. The myrtle flourishes 
luxuriantly throughout the entire district; it attains a 
very large size, and is proverbial for its longevity. The 
cottages in the surrounding villages are frequently 
grown over with roses, which require no shelter in the 
severest winter. 

The population of Torquay is somewhat below 3000 ; 
the total population of the parish, according to. the last 
census, was 3582. During the 18 years preceding 1830, 


* «Influence of Climate in Consumption, &c.’ See also-the 
articles Crimare, Cuanog ov Arr, and. more poteulasly in- 
valuable article on Tusgscuiar Puruisic, by the same author, in 


the ‘ Cyclopadia of Practical Medicine) ‘vol. Iv. 
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there were 582 burials in the parish, 142 of which were 
those of persons who died at 60 years of age and 
upwards. Of this number 47 were persons above 80, 
and 5 above 90. The ratio of the total mortality to 
the population in 1830 was 1 to 64°25. 

The geology of Torbay comprises two formations,— 
transition limestone and new red sandstone. Along 
the west and south-west coast of the bay, the shores are 
composed of red sandstone, the strata of which have been 
much disturbed and hollowed out by the action of the 
sea. On the eastern side of the bay, this rock is covered 
by argillaceous shale, containing fragments of en- 
crinites. The hills immediately around the northern 
shores are composed of transition limestone, varying in 
colour, abounding in caverns, and containing numerous 
remains of shells and madrepores. This limestone is of 
great value, being extensively employed in buildings, 
and, when burnt, it constitutes one of the staple 
commodities of the country for agricultural purposes. 
From the great variety of its tints, and the high polish 
of which it is susceptible, the marble of Torquay and 
Babicombe is also much used for ornamental purposes, 
The soil, for many miles around Torbay, consists of a 
rich, dark-red, clayey loam. 

In the limestone-chain, about a mile from Torquay, is 
Kent’s Cavern, so justly celebrated for the fossil-bones 
which it contains. The floor of this cave was first 
broken, in 1824, by Thomas Northmore, Esq., of 
Exeter, who investigated it for the purpose of establish- 
ing its character as a Druidical temple. Mr. North- 
more found it to contain the baptismal lake of pellucid 
water, the creeping path of stone-purification, the 
oven-mouth, and ibe mystic gate of obstacle,—the 
essential elements, if we may so call them, of a Mi- 
thratic temple; and is satisfied, from these and other 
circumstances, that this cave was once employed in the 
celebration of the Helio-Arkite mysteries. This opinion 
is, in some measure, confirmed by the British remains 
—such as flint-knives—which have been discovered 
in the stalagmite. The subsequent researches of Dr. 
Buckland, Mr. De la Beche, and others, but above all 
the indefatigable and most useful labours of the Rev. 
J. M‘Enery, have contributed largely to our knowledge 
of the organic remains found in this cave, and have 
enriched our national museums with its treasures. The 
bones which have been discovered are principally those 
of the rhinoceros, hippopotamus, elephant, hyena, cavern 
bear, elk, tiger, ox, horse, wolf, rat, &c. The hyena 
evidently dragged his prey into this complicated den ; 
indeed, bones have been found which were evidently 
gnawed by this animal. The length of Kent’s Cavern 
is about 650 feet; the breadth varies from 2 to 71 feet ; 
the height does not exceed 18. The entrance fronts 
south-soath-east, and is about 5 feet high. 

Torquay is the property of Sir Lawrence Vaughan 
Palk, Bart., and Henry Cary, Esq., of Tor Abbey. The 
public establishments are well adapted to the town. 
There are two excellent hotels, a well-supplied market, 
a bank, a mechanics’ institution, a national school, a 
book society, and readiiig-rooms. There are two 
Episcopalian chapels, a Roman Catholic chapel, and 
meeting-houses for the Wesleyans, Baptists, &e. The 
Roman Catholic chapel occupies the ancient refectory 
of Tor Abbey. 

The commerce of Torquay is not very considerable. 
It has sdme share in the Newfoundland and timber 
trade, and maintains regular coasting vessels between 
the great ports. Torquay has a regular communi- 
cation with Portsmouth and Plymouth by means of a 
steam-boat, and with the southern watering-places by 
daily stages. It is not a post town, although it con- 
tributes considerably to the public revenue: the with- 
holding of this advantage is a source of much annoy- 
ance and injury to the inhabitants, 
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The whole of the fine country of which we have here 
iven a brief and rapid sketch is richer than any other 
English district of the same extent in botanical produc- 
tions,—hence the botanist will find it a fertile field of 


research and inquiry. The antiquary will be equally 
interested in the Roman, Danish, and Saxon antiquities 
of the neighbourhood ; and the geologist will not fail 
to derive from the surrounding country both profit and 
pleasure. The scenery of Torquay is deservedly cele- 
brated fur its soft and picturesque beauty; indeed it 
abounds with subjects for the pencil of the artist. The 
rock scenery of the coast is bold and varied ; and from 
the surrounding heights the eye ranges over.a wide 
tract of cultivated country, adorned with hedgerows 
and plantations, diversified by hill and dale, and 
bounded in the distance by the misty tors of Dartmoor. 


TURKISH SCHOOL. 


Exrract from a letter from Bujukdere,—“ I was walkin 
with two friends along the main-street of one of the ae nan 
villages, when a confused murmur of voices drew my atten- 
tion. I found that it proceeded from a mosque immediately 
at our elbow, and upon inquiring whether we might venture 
to go in,—for no stranger is et to enter dew 
mosque without ex ission,—I was answered ip the 
affirmative. ' Following the dire direction from which the noise 
roceeded, ‘we mounted a flight of steps, and instead of 
nding ourselves launched into a place of worship, we dis- 
covered that we had made our way into a roomy apartment, 
containing tables near the walls, at which a number, of 
Turkish boys of all ages were posted with book in hand. It 
proved to be the village school; and rome | a better one, 
as I afterwards learnt, is to be met with in Constantinople 
itself. In one corner of the apartment we observed the master 
reclining upon a decent carpet ; he was an old mullah, or 
ecclesiastic, with an enormous turban on his head, a long 
y-beard, yellow kaftan; and legs crossed in the true 
Turkish fashion. His left hand held a long pipe, which he 
was smoking; and his right lay quietly in his lap, except 
that it was now and then agi by a fidgetty motion, as 
if something particular affected its owner. On his left we 
remarked a of tobacco, and in front of iim a ponderous 
tome, probably. the Koran; while’ an enormously long 
bamboo cane, which reached from the floor to the ceiling, 
stood against the wallon his right hand. He saluted us on 
our entrance with a nod,of the head, but did not rise from 
his seat, or suffer his mouth to part for an instant from his 
pipe. The score and a half of urchins who were standing 
or kneeling, as their size required them, behind the tables, 
with carpets for their feet, were momentarily drawn off from 
their tasks by our appearance ; but an involuntary glance 
at their master’s brow, or perhaps some warning from the 
fingers of his right hand, which had not moved from his 
lap, set them allto work again. They appeared to be learn- 
ing to read, and had certainly made considerable progress, 
as there was no spelling goingon. All were reading rapidly, 
and as each of them was reading aloud, and none the 
same matter, I leave you to conceive the noise and confusion 
of tongues that filled the room. The bigger boys, or rather 
the wiser ones (for there were several little fellows among 
them), seemed to act as under-masters: for they were not 
reading, like the rest of their comrades, but were hearing 
and correcting them, and this not merely by word of mouth, 
but with the assistance of certain very unceremonious boxes 
on the ear. One diminutive urchin in particular, who was 
quick as rp wre in correcting a lapsus lingue@, made no 
scruple of doubling his Lilliputian fists, and directing them, 
might and main, at the face of a huge and seemingly 
incorrigible dunce, with whom he was playing the part of 
monitor; reckless, by the way, on what his blows fell, 
whether the giant's nose or his neighbour's. Throughout 
the whole scene, the e in the corner lay quietly 
smoking bis pipe on his carpet as if he had not a limb to 
move. One of my companions, who had a quantity of burnt 
almonds in his pocket, in a fit of mischief suddenly let them 
Joose in the middle of the room. It was worth a day's 
purgatory to see the rout which ensued: monitors and 
sc with one accord ped their books out of their 
fingers, and gave chase to prey; and the whole lot 
ould have been devoured in @ trice, had not the old 
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mullah's fingers found their way nimbly to the bamboo- 
cane, and without costing him the pains of uncrossing his 
legs, or even displacing his darling pipe, he belaboured the 
poor devils’ backs with it in every direction ; for. there was 
not a corner of the room which could escape its cruel length. 
All ran back to their posts as if Jack Ketch had been at 
their heels, and we ourselves took to our heels and made a 
rapid exit into the street." You have here the model of a 
—— — before you.—From the Journal of Education, 
0, ° 


American Aphorisms on Education.—“ Good instruction 
is better than riches,” was the motto that William Penn, 
the illustrious founder of Pennsylvania, placed on the seal of 
a literary incorporation, granted by him 150 years. ago, 
“In proportion as the structure of a government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened,” said Washington. “A well-instructed 
people alone can be a anently free people,” said Madi- 
son. “ Make a'c e against ignorance,” said Jefferson. 





THE SHELL-SLUG. 
[From a Correspondent. } 








[Shell-Slug, with the interior and exterior-of its Shell.] 

Tue Shell-slug of which the above is a representation, 
was recently found in a garden in Gloucestershire. 
When at its full length, it measured from an inch-and - 
a-half to two inches. The upper part of its body is of 
a’ pale colour, very thickly marked with exceedingly 
minute black spots, which unite in an irregular manner ; 
and on the back are three dark stripes, which are more 
distinctly visible in some individuals than in others; and 
it is altogether much darker when collapsed, the light 
colour almost entirely disappearing. The under part 
of the body is of a bright salmon colour, more vivid in 
some specimens than in others. The greatest pecu- 
liarity in this slug .is a small shell, 2, resembling some 
of the smaller limpet-shells, which covers the hinder 
end of the body: what purpose so small a shell answers, 
as the slug has not the power of retiring into it, we 
have not as yet a sufficient acquaintance with its 
economy to be able to determine. The shell, when 
separated from the slug, is semi-transparent. While in 
its natural position, its colour appears nearly the same 
as that of the back of the slug: 6 and ¢ represent the ex- 
terior and interior of the shell when separated from the 
slug. These slugs are found in gardens about eight or 
ten inches below the surface of the ground; and th 
feed on earthworms. A worm, an inch in length, which 
was placed, in a box covered with glass, with three of 
these slugs, soon fell a prey to one of them; but a 
worm, three inches in length, writhed so violently when 
seized that it succeeded in getting away. Afterwards, 
it probably became impeded in its movements by the 
slime of the slugs; for in a few hours they had devoured 
it, as well as two others of nearly equal length. It was 
observed that two of the slugs made their repast at the 
same time at the two extremities of one of the worms. 
These slugs appear to have been only lately discovered, 
and very little is at present known of their habits. 
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